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SPECULATIVE DEMONSTRATION 


I. Syntax anp SENSA 


HE most obvious and highly exploited connection between 

phenomenology and semantics lies in the supposed isomor- 
phism between the elementary predicate calculus and the Humean 
cosmos of atomic sense characters. Indeed, the almost universal 
approbation enjoyed by the sense-data theory in the 1920’s and 30’s 
was, like so many movements in recent philosophy, occasioned by 
the rise of interest in logic. One has only to inspect an ordinary 
predicate function, ‘‘— is @,’’ to discover that its meaning depends 
upon ‘‘clear and distinct’’ characteristics that will satisfy it. The 
logical atomism engendered by this notation threatened to recon- 
stitute the very nature of philosophy. Though no one now lives 
by this faith, it is not dead. The linguistic philosophy that has 
replaced it has in reaction abandoned the real problem of the 
relation of language to nature for a linguistic relativism remi- 
niscent of Prodicus. This rejection may have been premature: 
there are other ways of doing phenomenology than Hume’s, and 
there are perfectly rigorous structures involved in language other 
than those suggested by propositional logic, to say nothing of 
ordinary usage. What I propose is nothing less than a Platonic 
solution to the relation between perceived nature and discourse, 
between phenomenology and semantics. 

Become for a moment quite naive, so untouched by the vast 
sophistication of historic philosophy that you feel again that 
uneasiness you first felt when you were told that yours was not a 
world of things, but only of datal sets ordered by resemblance and 
contiguity. Logie and sophistic can make a good case for Hume, 
but in the end is such a position really adequate? Can we really 
disregard, say, the Aristotelean notion of act, especially when the 
perceived entity is a person for whom we feel a moral concern? 
And aren’t dispositional statements really about potentialities? 
But whatever the truth about these matters, we must hesitate to 
begin a purely descriptive phenomenology with categories derived 
from metaphysics; if we introduce metaphysical doctrines, it must 
be the result of a philosophy of the thing as experienced. We hope 


785 
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to show that within this philosophy there are issues that traditional 
empiricism has been unable to resolve and that their resolution does 
entail important consequences for all schools. I refer to the 
penumbra of problems associated with the notion of extension. 
Just what is space and what is time, and how do these relate to the 
supposed originals of knowledge, the atomic sensa? What is the 
ground for the coexistence of sensa, for their enduring self-identity, 
for the mutual relevance of the several sets which factor our aware- 
ness of nature? We must not look for this in something beyond 
perception. It must lie within what is perceived and not in Hume’s 
mental relations or in Kant’s a priori forms. 

Hume’s failure to find a basis for connexity within the im- 
mediately given is particularly instructive. He admitted that 
space and time were ideas for which there were no corresponding 
impressions '; the ‘‘relations’’ are the way the mind works in its 
synthetic production of habits, which it then imposes upon the 
otherwise inarticulate data of sense. It remained for Kant to 
recognize the metaphysical character of extension. He showed 
that if the perceptual field is primordially constituted by sensa, 
then the forms of extensive connection are products of mind. And 
then there is the authority of Santayana. In his re-creation of 
Hume’s skepticism he too had to find the grounds for the extensive 
connexity of the otherwise floating data in the subjective or ideal 
form of animal faith. 

These classical accounts of extension are open to two grave 
criticisms. In the first place, none succeeds in satisfying the 
empirical ideal. Each invokes something beyond the given to ac- 
count for the way it is given or for the form of our anticipation of 
the given. Each introduces something like mind, explicitly or in 
the guise of faith or habit, in its account of what is perceived. The 
august study of nature as what is experienced is replaced by an 
account of why nature is not as it appears to be, all in the name of 
empiricism. The only solution to this bifurcation is to put exten- 
sion back into nature. But we shall see that to do so is to play 
havoe with our ordinary philosophical notions of language. 

~The second difficulty with traditional empiricism is that its 
demand for clear and distinct ideas is a vestige of rationalism. 
Only something like a Platonic idea has this character, and it is 
misplaced concreteness to construe the perceptual field after the 
deliverances of reason. James, Dewey, Bradley, Bergson, and 
Whitehead each leveled his critical talents at refashioning em- 
piricism so as to avoid the incoherence of bifurcation. Each sought 
to discredit the epistemic primacy of clear and distinct data. Each 


1 Treaties of Human Nature, Bk. 1, pt. 2, see. 3. 
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sought to reassert the natural basis of extension. But to the 
majority of contemporary philosophers these views have only an 
antiquarian interest. If empiricism is to accomplish its historic 
mission, the issue must be restated. If the particular form of the 
restatement is to have the appearance of philosophical respecta- 
bility, it must be rooted in semantics in such manner as to appeal to 
all schools of analysis. We hope that, if we can show how language 
presupposes extension and how it relates to the data of explicit 
perception, we can refashion empiricism and permit it to continue 
its full development. 

I will contest the thesis that there is a multiplicity of clear and 
distinct ideas (qualities or physical objects) which exhaust nature, 
that these ideas await appropriation by sentience, and that minds 
operate truly only when such data are before them. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. And if nature does not in principle 
consist of lively, vivid, forceful data, then the usual route from 
the experienced many to the one name, ostensively given—according 
to Quine, a sufficient basis for logic *—can hardly be a satisfactory 
observance of Plato’s great injunction: Do not go too hastily from 
the many to the one. If distinct character does not enjoy epistemic 
primacy, then the case for the possibility of representing nature in 
a logical syntax is difficult to maintain. 

There is no isomorphism, no identity of perceived form, between 
syntax and perceived nature. There is, however, a very close con- 
nection between how we come to see something and what we see, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, between the demonstrative and 
descriptive functions of language.* Our investigation of these 
connections will disclose some novel features in the relation between 
nature and language. We shall seek to demonstrate through 
certain forms of language the mingling of extension and distinc- 
tion. Our demonstration will be speculative—that is to say, in the 
root meaning of these words, it will attempt to bring one to see. 
For we must never lose sight of that truth, common to such 
philosophers as Plato, Augustine, and Whitehead, that philosophy 
itself is a kind of seeing. And we must respect that opinion, so 
dear to the Platonist, that there is an isomorphism between the kind 
of seeing that discloses the world of sense and that which ap- 
prehends idea or form. 

Our methodology is based on Professor William Weedon’s un- 
published presidential address, ‘‘A Theory of Pointing,’’ to the 
1957 meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 


2 Quine, W. V. O.; From a Logical Point of View, ch, 4. 
3 For the distinction between demonstration and description, see White- 
head, Concept of Nature (hereafter referred to as CN), p. 6 @f. 
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ogy. Dr. Weedon has performed the truly remarkable feat of 
formalizing the earlier Socratic dialectic through Whitehead’s 
method of extensive abstraction.* His theory, called demonstrative 
abstraction, has been employed in the last section of this paper to 
formulate our results more precisely. 


II. Tue Factors oF DEMONSTRATION 


Until such time as the linguists provide us with an adequate 
theory of the genesis of language, we shall have to content our- 
selves with the observation of others, especially young children, 
and of ourselves. What we shall find is that language is largely 
demonstrative. By that I mean that it is used to call attention 
to some factor or entity, to elicit concern for some type of order 
or arrangement in the discerned entities, or to promote the hypo- 
thesis or belief that there are such entities or forms. While there 
are other uses, such as the mere aesthetic enjoyment of language, I 
believe that the demonstrative is of unique importance and that 
most of the others can be obtained from it. 

The demonstrative function is the most generally neglected 
area of linguistic philosophy. Now the frequent occurrence of such 
terms as ‘‘denotation,’’ ‘‘ostentation,’’ and ‘‘naming’’ in semantical 
treatises would seem to belie this thesis, but these seem mostly to 
cover a failure in analysis and not to express its form or its result. 
We shall seek to show that the demonstrative act involves the 
extensive character of nature and that the distinct character or 
form elicited by demonstration is the form or character of an ex- 
tensive region. On the other hand, the recognition that accompa- 
nies a successful demonstration entails that this distinct character 
is a potential for the information of other regions. To recognize 
an entity is to attribute to it the character of a recurrent. Thus the 
elicited entity is both immanent within the region wherein it is 
manifest and transcendent to any particular regional enactment. 
We shall seek to demonstrate these properties speculatively in the 
next section. 

One notices a similar immanent-transcendent strain in Hume’s 
account of the relation of ideas to impressions. Qua impression a 

4CN, pp. 60-61, 74-98; Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural 
Knowledge (hereafter PNK), passim. Our procedure will vindicate Whitehead 
from the well-known charge that the method of extensive abstraction involves 
that bifurcation of nature he sought to avoid. A theory of limits, it is said, is 
not among the factors of fact, and the effort to define natural elements by 
means of it entails a dualism of nature and mind. We shall show that this 
is absurd, for we shall use it to point out qualities and forms in keeping with 
the Whiteheadian closure of nature to mind. We shall make no mathematical 
commitments, though we shall describe our procedure using the theory of 
limits involved in the formalization of the method of extensive abstraction. 
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datum is a component in a set of qualities ; qua idea it is a potential 
for further sense manifestation and for thought. In more recent 
decades it appears in Whitehead’s factor-entity terminology in 
the Concept of Nature; but the best-known modern version lies in 
Russell’s thesis that names should be treated as descriptions and in 
the knowledge-of and knowledge-about distinction that is its basis. 
In its transcendent role an entity functions as a component in 
descriptions and thus makes true and false discourse possible. 

We mean by demonstrative language any device or activity 
that is meant to elicit attention to some factor or form that tran- 
scends the activity itself. Language functions demonstratively 
when it acts or is meant to act to factor from among real or 
presumed objects those which are of concern to the user. It aims. 
at calling attention to some characteristic which, prior to discern- 
ment, is vaguely associated with some region, and it does so by 


delimiting the region within which the character is believed to 
inhere. 


The means and techniques for demonstration are virtually un- 
limited. Besides the great systems of spoken languages, we have 
artificial languages, facial and bodily expressions, gestures, art 
forms, laboratory apparatus, and the like. None is so natural as to 
be universally communicable. However great the variety of means, 


there is a form common to all of them: (1) first one must have 
the intention (in the voluntary, not the scholastic or logical sense) 
to show or demonstrate something; (2) then one must employ a 
definite procedure for eliciting and directing another’s awareness; 
and (3) finally there must be an entity to be demonstrated. Con- 
siderable confusion can be occasioned by our failure to appreciate 
the roles of these factors. For example, meaning is frequently 
thought to lie in the intention, when in reality the meaning (in- 
tension) lies in the object to be elicited. This confusion has its. 
genesis in the notion that intention can operate apart from the 
limitations of a demonstrative scheme, that it can freely select an 
object and then construct an appropriate demonstration. But our 
intentions are frequently the result of a kind of reification of con- 
ventional demonstrative procedures, as philosophers since Bacon 
have delighted in pointing out; for the form of our world and 
some, at least, of its contents are determined by the syntax and 
terms of discourse. When language usurps the role of objects in 
the name of empiricism—which seems to have been the situation in 
philosophy since the time of Locke—something more than a protest 
is needed. Our recourse is to dialectic, for Socrates, not the 
empiricists, taught us how to discover wind-eggs.® 


5 Theaetetus, 150B. 
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The standardization of demonstrative procedure, as represented 
by a natural language, introduces order and stability into our 
world. Elements of such a scheme can serve as definitions of 
elicited entities. But when the definition becomes a substitute for 
the things and is endowed with substantial being in its own right, 
as is the case in the ordinary-language schools, then philosophy and 
science face misplaced concreteness. The notion that a name 
functions apart from a demonstrative procedure we call the fallacy 
of simple naming.* 


III. Lineuistic DEMONSTRATION 


Our theory of demonstration must be adequate to concepts 
and descriptions. I use the word ‘‘concept,’’ not in opposition to 
nominalism and realism but rather to express our capacity to 
recognize or entertain an entity which, like orange or electron, can 
have multiple stations in a contemporaneous environment. Granted 
certain conditions to be noted in a moment, a concept is a recurrent 
natural entity. The discovery of a concept represents a stabiliza- 
tion of nature, the many for awareness becoming the one for 
thought. This may also involve a stabilization of the monstrative 
process; and this in turn becomes the basis for description. The 
joint stability of these two factors provides a base for the discovery 
of higher types of identity. 

Conceptual stability occurs when two or more demonstrative 
procedures successfully elicit the same entity.’ If the schemes 
contain a common element inter se (which could be an entity 
stabilized by prior demonstration), such as a certain vocal noise, 
then this noise can serve as a standardized demonstration in its 
own right. This ‘‘name’’ calls attention to the inherence in a 
region of a factor associated with the noise. The demonstrative 
element a (the noise) is said to demonstrate the associated entity 
x, but notice that a tacitly describes z as ‘‘x having the potential 
for multiple stations.’’ Demonstration and description mutually 
involve each other. 

The insight that naming and describing are bound up with each 


6 The parallel between this and the Whiteheadian account of the fallacy of 
simple location in Science and the Modern World is exact. 

7In certain exceptional cases, especially in mathematics, only one mon- 
strative effort may be required. Recognition of the demonstrated entity is 
sufficient. Notice that in Plato’s Meno the slave boy recognizes a square and 
is lead to the further recognition which is the solution to his problem; con- 
trast this with the irony of Meno’s refusal to recognize color, 76A. The 
relation between demonstration and human nature and character would appear 
to be of great importance to morals and theology. 
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other is due to Plato. Itsbest expression is in the image of the 
weaver, Cratylus 387A. Plato compares the demonstrative func- 
tion of a word to a shuttle which points to form through a process 
of discrimination and separation, just as the shuttle separates the 
warp. But in the very act of separation a form governs the use of 
the shuttle, and this act contributes to the development of this 
form as it weaves out the immanent pattern of the woof. This act 
of drawing together or developing the form is in language called 
describing. Description mingles form, just as demonstration 
separates. In the end neither can be made primary. Language is 
dialectical, a combining and separating of form.® 

Let us turn to an example, say the emergence of ‘‘red’’ as 
an item in my infant vocabulary.° Suppose that someone elicits 
my attention by pointing (assuming that I comprehend that 
language) to a certain region of my playroom and says, ‘‘red.’’ 
He means to direct my attention to the surface quality of a certain 
toy block. A number of things vaguely attract my attention in 
the indicated region. My quizzical expression prompts my in- 
formant to narrow the region by shaking his forefinger and then 
perhaps by handing me the block and saying: ‘‘It’s red, don’t you 
see!’’ ‘‘Red’’ is the name of an entity, but to name it is to factor 
an entity from a wider domain. ‘‘Red’’ is simply one element in 
a series of gestures, phrases, and actions that has the effect of 
progressively narrowing a larger region into smaller and smaller 
subregions, until finally the inherent distinct character, namely 
red, is elicited for my concern. Red is defined for me by this series 
of regions and subregions,?® and ‘‘red’’ is simply one of the 
demonstrative elements that promote this factoring or definition. 
One can no more conceive of red apart from its capacity to inform 
regions than one can conceive of primary apart from secondary 
qualities. The noise ‘‘red’’ is meaningless apart from its potential 
as a demonstrative element. 

But as we have said, one act of factoring the extensive environ- 
ment in order to elicit a distinct character or form does not, in 
general, give us a name. In order to name, we must come to 

8 Sophist, 258E ff. 

9 My own experience has been that children recognize generic terms like 
**eolor’’ before specific terms such as ‘‘red,’’ ‘‘blue,’’ ete. The ordering 
function of generic character is overlooked by reductionists. 

10 Red is related to the regions associated with the elements of a demon- 
strative set as irrational numbers are related to the series of rational numbers 
which define them. But one does not need Dedekind’s theory in order to see 
how red is related to the regions which define it. As we said in fn. 4, the 


possibility of such examples does not seem to have occurred to the critics of 
extensive abstraction. 
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recognize that the given entity transcends the demonstration which 
elicits it and that it is enduring. My informant recognizes this 
and seeks to call my attention to another occurrence of red in the 
design on the wallpaper. He goes through another series of 
gestures and say, ‘‘Red, see there on the wall... .’’ And then 
perhaps he points to other red things, associating ‘‘red’’ with each 
of them. On the sometimes doubtful assumption that the entity 
demonstrated in each case was the same, we may say that the 
demonstrations are equal in abstractive force, or simply equal. A 
name is a common element in the several demonstrative sets. But 
equality is an ideal of discourse, for in many cases there is no 
reasonable certainty that the sets are equal or that any finite num- 
ber of sets satisfies the intent of the user. I might mistakenly 
think, in the above example, that ‘‘red’’ meant ‘‘extended surface”’ 
or, from the exasperated tone of my informant’s voice, ‘‘be care- 
ful.’’ Inequality may ensue because of color blindness or because 
I possess finer powers of discrimination than my informant, for ~ 
his ‘‘red’’ might for me be better described as ‘‘maroon”’ or 
‘‘burgundy.”’ 

Our extensional definition of the equality of demonstrative sets 
depends on two principles, that of the transcendence of the elicited 
entity to its demonstrative scheme and that of recognition, which 
implies that the entity has the potency for recurrence. Thus the 
same entity can be elicited by different procedures. Those who 
would define the equality of sets (or the univocal signification of a 
name) by invoking the comparative notion of resemblance seem to 
have overlooked the notion of demonstration and to have rendered 
empiricism a disservice. And had they looked more closely at 
demonstration, they would have seen that extension is not an 
ideal character, something that is added by mind to the given data, 
but that it is presupposed by language. 

The use of a standard element, i.e., the noise ‘‘red,’’ in each 
equal demonstration has the effect of endowing that element with 
demonstrative efficacy when used alone. Names also describe. A 
description involves the idea of a predicate whose subject is an 
enduring entity and, in the case of indefinite descriptions, has 
multiple ingression into nature. Names are demonstrative and 
descriptive. Furthermore, names ‘‘participate’’ in the conceptual 
character of the elicited entity. But since the name is also a 
recurrent character, it possesses conceptual status in its own right. 
A stabilized, almost nontemporal nexus of the name and entity is 
thus formed and seems to transcend the temporal character of both 
language and region. Words seem to possess a meaning above their 
flux ; propositions seem distinguishable from sentences; and, to the 
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unreflective mind, the word seems to be a character of the real 
world, a natural sign. These inherent tendencies can never be 
removed by a nominalistic critique, by the assertion that ‘‘meaning 
is use,’’ but can be removed through the dialectical effort of 
demonstration. 

If a ‘‘name’’ means anything, it does so only through the 
set of procedures employed to elicit a character inhering in a 
certain region. Through standardization it comes to stand for the 
whole set of elements of which it is a member. A name is bound 
up with the extensive nature of demonstration, for it will be re- 
called that it functions to delimit regions. The availability of equal 
demonstrative sets, each containing a common element (the name), 
tends to make us disregard the basic demonstrative character of 
language and to confine our attention to the common element. The 
diversity of the methods seems to particularize everything except 
the common element, while it seems somehow universal and ap- 
plicable in each context. This results in the minimalization of 
demonstrative force in our standardized vocabulary and leads us 
to look for a ‘‘meaning’’ that somehow goes with the term. In 
reality the identity element is the distinct character or form, the 
entity elicited abstractively by the demonstration. The theory of 
universals ought to be a theory about recurrent entities in nature. 
That the same characters are variously located in space-time is 
the evident basis of thought and language. It also satisfies the 
empirical demand of ‘‘homogeneity of thought about nature.’’ 

Once we have estoblished a concept, it may be used in the 
demonstration of higher-order entities. We may treat the concept, 
following a suggestion by Wittgenstein, as a region within which 
the higher-order concept inheres. For example, one way of defin- 
ing ‘‘color’’ would be through the element-entity nexus ‘‘blue’’- 
blue, ‘‘red’’-red, ete., these defining regions within which color 
inheres. Standardization of demonstrative procedure enables one 
to elaborate abstractive hierarchies. Given such a standardization 
of ‘‘color,’’ one can speculatively demonstrate figure: ‘‘Figure is 
the only thing that always accompanies color.’’?* The simple 
phrase ‘‘red colored figure’’ represents the standardization of 
three demonstrative schemes ordered in an ascending hierarchy. 
The usual logical notation that renders this as a conjunction of 
three predicates is a travesty of the real situation. 

The great bugaboo of semantics is represented by such expres- 
sions as ‘‘the present king of France.’’ Such expressions are 
made up of elements of a demonstrative hierarchy, but the set as 

11 ON, p. 5. 

12 Meno, 75B. 
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a whole is vacuous. The elements have a status in a standardized 
vocabulary and have the kind of ‘‘meaning”’ this entails. Together, 
however, they point to nothing. I suggest they be called ‘‘wind- 
egg phrases.”’ 

Now let us apply our demonstrative procedure to a mathe- 
matical example. If we can apply the same technique to both 
sense and mathematics, then some of the historic Cartesian grounds 
for bifurcation can be removed. 


Consider this collection of cubical blocks. I want you to use them to help 
me to discover the formula for the sum of the first integers. Now we can 
arrange these in any way we wish, but we must find a shape that will help us 
to see the answer.13 


Now we try various arrangements, finally hitting upon the 
following. The single block we leave alone; we arrange the pair 
so that one block is on top of the other and the triad so that we 
have a vertical column of three blocks. We arrange the remainder 
in similar fashion. 


48H 


Each pile has a similar shape in that it represents the addition of 
one block to the preceding pile, but if we push the piles together, 
step fashion, then we notice a new shape that the addition of 
vertical columns will preserve. 








L 


If we will now look at the figure, the solution should be obvious. 
If a similar step-shaped array is inverted and applied to the first, 
one has a rectangle, (n) (n+1). 














> t-te 
-¢-r- 
t 


13 This example is due to Weedon, op. cit. He has shown that the slave- 
boy episode in the Meno involves a similar speculative demonstration. 
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Since the original array is half this shape, the solution must be 
m (n+1)/2. Weedon summarizes this procedure as follows: 


I start with a set of heaps in which the constituent entities correspond to the 
integers, taken in ‘‘natural order.’’ I then shape these piles so that there 
is a similarity in one certain respect that obtains among them. Combining 
these shapes, I obtain another shape that has the property such that all greater 
and smaller shapes obtained in the same way are similar to it. This type of 
shape has a certain relation to its mirror image such that an expressible 
‘*form’’ may be discerned.14 


Before we give a more formal account of the method we have 
employed, let us note that the red elicited by our first demonstra- 
tion is not enough for knowledge. As Weedon puts it: 


This is Hume’s, or more properly Santayana’s conclusion [that distinct 
character exhaustively factors nature]; for Socrates seems clearly aware 
(Theaetetus) that these are vivid, precise, barren. The alternative to this is 
the quest for form. When the form, as opposed to the entities exhibiting it, is 
made the object of demonstrative effort, the principal division of the divided 
line has been crossed. Here the range of pure mathematics provides the 
grammar which has a certain stability to it in regard to demonstrative effort. 


IV. Tse Metruop oF DEMONSTRATIVE ABSTRACTION 


Let us call any device meant to call attention to some entity a 
demonstrative phrase. With each such phrase is associated a 
region. For example, someone pointed to a region of the room in 
seeking to elicit red, red was itself a region in the discernment of 
color, and the piling up of blocks in various ways was an attempt 
to discern form in the blocks qua regions. Consider a set K of 
demonstrative phrases, A, B, C,..., each of which points out an 
element A’, B’, C’,..., in a set K’ of regions. Let the elements of 
K’ be so ordered that any region Y’ will be overlapped by some 
region X’. If X’ overlaps Y’, there will be some part of X’ that is 
not a part of Y’ and no part of Y’ that is not a part of X’. Let us 
further stipulate that no region is common to every member of the 
set K’; i.e., there is no least region. The set K’ converges to an 
entity that is not an element in the set, since the set consists of 
regions. Such a set has the property of greater specificity as one 
approaches the ‘‘small’’ end. A property that is vague in a higher 
element is more specific as one approaches the small end.* The 
property is in some sense immanent in the set K’, yet transcends 
that set. 

Let me illustrate this by means of our two previous examples. 
When red was pointed out to me, the speaker vaguely indicated 


14 Ibid. 
15 PNK, p. 85. 
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the entity by a flick of his hand, encompassing a region rich in 
specifiable character. By successively narrowing the range of my 
vision by more precise demonstrative phrases, he called attention 
to a property that was preserved in each narrowing of that range, 
namely red, so that the K set of phrases, if ultimately successful, 
would have led to my discernment of red. But red qua entity- 
being-demonstrated is not a region. Red is not extensive, but the 
region it occupies is. Otherwise we should have to define extension 
by qualities, which is absurd. In our mathematical example, 
clearly n(n + 1)/2 would be ‘‘in’”’ the blocks only if we could en- 
compass an infinite array of blocks in a finite act of attention. In 
the case of a single block, the solution is completely vague. The 
act of adding columns (the set K) makes precise the region within 
which the property inheres. The lower end of the set K’ which the 
demonstrative act of adding columns to the step-array designates, 
unambiguously denominates the inherent character. But ordinarily 
we do not know whether the character inheres in the lower end of 
a K’ set. Socratic ignorance is still relevant. To take a trivial 
case, when red was demonstrated my reaction may have satisfied 
the demonstrator, yet I may have gone away thinking that ‘‘red’’ 
meant ‘‘smooth.’’ The issue may be narrowed by the employment 
of additional K’ sets. Two K’ sets M and N are equal if they over- 
lap each other.’® By definition of ‘‘overlap,’’ they must define the 
same entity. Consider the subsquent demonstration of red on the 
wallpaper. The sets of phrases would in each case overlap, though 
inter se the elements might be linguistically heterogeneous. Also 
the equality may be only apparent. But in general the possibility 
of equal K’ sets is what we mean by objectivity. 

The rediscovery of Socratic demonstration by Whitehead and 
Weedon is an event of great importance. We hope that we have 
shown that it can provide a basic vocabulary for epistemology, 
while its adequacy for moral philosophy is argued in Plato’s 
Dialogues. It has enabled us to consider the main sorts of ab- 
straction encountered in language. But what, one may ask, has it 
done to advance our understanding of the role of sense and mind 
in phenomenology? One asks, I think, for an aphorism that can 
serve as the ‘‘meaning”’ of this enquiry. We have tried to see this 
relation and have reformulated language in order to make such 
vision possible. We trust that the reader has been led to see 
something beyond language, something of that reality for which 
philosophers are in search. 


CHARLES BIGGER 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


16 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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Operational Philosophy: Integrating Knowledge and Action. 
AnatoL Rapoport. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
xi, 258 p. $3.50. 


This is an ambitious, interesting, and curiously frustrating 
book. The author, professionally a biologist, ranges nimbly in 250 
pages through virtually all of the fields of knowledge. What is 
frustrating to the professional philosopher is that the author at 
every step seems to be unaware of many questions which philoso- 
phers would be quick to ask and which are often a sine qua non 
for the discussion of other issues that the author does raise. 

The book, though comprehensive, is not particularly original, 
except in its examples. The author’s allegiances appear to be at 
best to Dewey and at worst to Korzybski. But terms like ‘‘prag- 
matic’’ and ‘‘operational’’ are thrown about with such abandon 
that it is often difficult to discern exactly what his position is. 
The main premise of his argument seems to be that every proposi- 
tion must (in some sense) refer to some possible operation which, 
in principle at least, can be performed by human beings—though it 
is not usually clear whether he means that it is not meaningful 
unless it does so refer or whether it fails to be important or worth 
uttering unless it does so. At any rate, clad in the full armor of 
this basic premise, the author marches through the various fields of 
philosophy cutting down his opponents, particularly the meta- 
physicians, in huge swatches. Chapter 1 (‘‘The Problem of 
Definition: What Is X?’’) expounds the thesis that all definition 
must relate word to ‘‘experience’’ (this last term is not clarified), 
but his discussion is not nearly so perceptive or impartial as, e.g., 
Richard Robinson’s discussion of the same subject in his book 
Definition. Chapter 2 (‘‘The Problem of Verification: Is X 
True ?’’)—the title already assumes what many philosophers would 
not grant—mines the well-worked vein of ‘‘meaning and verifica- 
tion’’ provocatively but with apparent unconcern for the vast 
literature of that subject in the last ten years, the many versions 
of the Verifiability Principle, and the penetrating criticisms that 
have been brought to bear upon it. Then follow ‘‘The Problem of 
Deduction: Is X Valid?’’ and ‘‘The Problem of Causality: Why 
Is X?’’ (a curious identification). Any comment on these would 
require a detailed analysis of the argument point by point, which 
space does not permit. 

But the author’s principal interest seems to be in ethics, for 
the greater part of the book is given over to this. It is difficult to 
summarize the argument briefly, and any attempt to do so will 
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make it appear ‘‘thinner’’ than it is; but perhaps the most im- 
portant thesis in it is that the traditional questions of ethics, such 
as ‘‘ What is good?,’’ are operationally unfruitful (and therefore 
meaningless?). Just as in science the chief search is for invariants 
in nature (and these, as the author correctly points out, are not 
often to be found among phenomena themselves, but among con- 
structions in some sense derived from them), so in ethics one’s 
chief concern should be for man’s invariant needs, and by what 
means these needs can best be supplied. According to Rapoport, 
man’s basic needs are the need for survival, for belonging, for 
order, and for security (pp. 94-95). He rejects ethical relativism, 
at least in the sense he gives it, namely, that there exist no basic 
needs common to all men; but he holds that relativism (in another 
sense, presumably) is correct in that these needs can be met in 
varying ways in different cultures, and he suggests that any fruit- 
ful ethical investigation should be concerned with discovering what 
these means are. It would appear that ethics, thus circumscribed, 
is concerned entirely with empirical questions—e.g., Does punish- 
ment of criminals really deter others from crime? If the West 
reduces its military appropriations, will the East immediately at- 
tack it? (p. 119)—in fact it is difficult to see how ethics differs 
from the psychological and social sciences or how, in terms of the 
author’s analysis, one would go about meeting such ethical ques- 
tions as ‘‘But might not the fulfillment of need X sometimes be 
bad?”’ 

The empirical material presented is always interesting, and the 
threefold classification of historical value systems (the ethics of 
retribution, the ethics of activism, the ethics of resignation— 
Chapter 9) is, at the very least, thought-provoking. But always 
the philosophers’ questions remain. For example, what does 
“‘need’’ mean ?—it is a notoriously tricky word, and does not carry 
the same sense in ‘‘She needs security even though she rejects it’’ 
as it does in ‘‘I need a drink right away.’’ Or again, countless 
value-questions remain, such as the comparative merits of the vari- 
ous value systems set forth by the author, which it would seem to 
be impossible even to raise in terms of his own conception of the 
field of ethics. Here as always in this book, there is a memorable 
scattering of empirical material gleaned from all points of the 
compass, but philosophically the author (or so it seems to the 
philosopher) is always riding roughshod over carefully thought- 
out philosophical distinctions with seven-league boots. 


JOHN Hospers 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Tue Crry UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
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Living and Knowing. E. W. F. Tomurx. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 285 p. $5.00. 


Chapter headings are not always a reliable guide to the contents 
of a book, but in the present instance they provide a clear and 
straightforward indication of the plan and character of the volume. 
The five chapters are devoted to the following topics: man, nature, 
consciousness, value, the supernatural. Any one of them would 
have constituted an adequate subject for philosophical treatment. 
Those readers who are skeptical of the possibility of a satisfactory 
discourse on such general themes are not likely to be dissuaded of 
their bias by a reading of Tomlin’s book. Although the author 
has much to say that is true and interesting, the scope of the book 
is far too great to enable him to establish any one of the primary 
theses advanced. The incidental discussion, which sometimes 
ranges pretty far from the topic at hand, is generally more stimu- 
lating than the rather sketchy exposition of more ambitious themes, 
such as, e.g., the nature of consciousness. Fortunately, the author 
does not allow the generality of his commitment to deter him from 
the consideration of empirical detail. The discussion ranges widely 
and achieves coherence more through the skillful interweaving of 
miscellaneous reflections and observations than by an explicit 
logical structure. One is never quite sure what may come in for 


consideration next, but it is always relevant and frequently il- 


luminating. 
clear. 

The fundamental theses of the book are neither novel nor par- 
ticularly well argued. As I have already implied, the chief value 
of the book lies more in the incidental exposition than in the 
analysis of or argument for major theses. The author is excep- 
tionally well read in an area which escapes the attention of the 
majority of contemporary philosophers. He is committed to defend 
a type of idealistic metaphysics which stresses the continuity of life 
and consciousness and the immanence of purpose in nature. This 
position has been far more effectively defended by such writers as 
W. M. Urban, Brand Blanshard, and, more recently, Errol Harris. 
One of the major weaknesses of the book results from the author’s 
failure to distinguish adequately between his own position and 
that of such writers as Bergson, Lloyd—Morgan, Dewey—who is 
never mentioned—, Urban, and Whitehead. Tomlin’s conception 
of God is strikingly similar to that of Whitehead, in so far as one 
can judge from the very brief statement of the concluding chapter. 
The trouble is that the author’s metaphysical position is far too 
vague to have a coherent internal structure that differentiates it 


The style is lively and the presentation admirably 
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from related views. This vagueness may be accounted for in part 
by the author’s sympathy with religious mysticism. 

The work as a whole is intended to establish the necessity of 
cosmic purposiveness and, ultimately, to support a theistic meta- 
physics. - This is a well-worked vein, and the tools that Tomlin uses 
have been used before. Some of his arguments are completely 
without persuasiveness, e.g., the claim that ‘‘man can be said to 
have ‘purposes’ only if his world has a purpose, just as he can be 
said to have ‘sciences’ only if there is such a thing as science’’ (p. 
271). I would take issue with both parts of this statement, but it 
is the first part that concerns us here. The fact that some men or 
even all men have ends in view toward which they direct their ac- 
tivities does not prove that the cosmos as a whole is directed toward 
a final end. It may be that the universe as a whole is purposive, 
but this is surely not entailed by the fact that human beings strive 
to realize ends. However false it may be, the skeptical rejection of 
theism does not collapse because of any internal contradictions. I 
am afraid that this type of argument is all too characteristic of the 
author’s reasoning. He suggests many possible lines of argument 
for his position, but never follows them through decisively. Even 
those who are sympathetic to his point of view are likely to be 
disappointed by the inconclusiveness with which he states his case. 

I am puzzled by what seems to be a basic inconsistency in the 
author’s procedure. He states early in the book that Whitehead’s 
system may be regarded as ‘‘the Last Metaphysies.’’ ‘‘What he 
gives us is metaphysics, not meta-biology’’ (p. 115). And, yet, it 
is in behalf of metaphysics that he challenges the positivists and 
to metaphysics that he pays supreme tribute in the concluding sec- 
tion of the volume. ‘‘Metaphysics is therefore seen as a vehicle 
of supreme knowledge from which all various ‘knowledges’ or 
sciences (the word means literally ‘knowledges’) derive their sanc- 
tion’’ (p. 252). I find it quite impossible to distinguish between 
the ‘‘meta-biology’’ that the author proposes to outline and defend 
and metaphysies as traditionally conceived—or even as conceived 
by the author in the concluding chapters. It is evident that the 
author wants to avoid abstract speculative metaphysics. Toward 
this end he seeks to begin with and work from the phenomena of 
biology. But it is more to the biologists than to the science of 
biology that he turns for his materials. 

Tomlin is by no means the first among recent philosophers to 
adopt a biological approach toward metaphysics. Both Dewey and 
Bergson were biologically oriented, and Bergson, at least, had a 
fair mastery of the biological science of his day. In attempting to 
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formulate a ‘‘meta-biology’’ Tomlin appears to be pretty far re- 
moved from the laboratory. He does not attempt to enter into 
the disputes between the biologists; in fact, he does not seem to be 
aware of any crucial issues in contemporary biological theory. He 
selects from the writings of biologists that which is useful for his 
own metaphysics. This is not an illegitimate procedure, especially 
if, as Tomlin argues, metaphysics is ultimately prescriptive for the 
special sciences. But it is misleading to label such a theoretical 
construction “meta-biology.’’ It is quite evident that Tomlin 
comes to biology, or, more accurately, to the biologists, with well- 
developed metaphysical and theological convictions. As the author 
states in the passage cited above, metaphysics does not begin with 
and derive from biology, but the other way around. 

The author is not quite sure just where he wishes to take up 
his standpoint. He begins more or less with Bergson and the 
other biologically oriented philosophers—expressing an under- 
standable fondness for Aristotle, the real founder of this tradi- 
tion. He construes ‘‘living’’ as a pervasive biological phenomenon 
which provides the basic clue for the understanding of reality. 
But as the book develops, the viewpoint of the author gradually 
shifts to a more existential point of view in which the total ex- 
perience of the individual as a living person is taken as funda- 
mental. In the next to the last chapter the author states that ‘‘in 
the foregoing pages, we have put forward a view of nature which, 
without falling into the opposite extreme of Idealism or into the 
abyss of Existentialism, represents meaning as that which is at- 
tained by the conscious apprehension of value’’ (p. 234). I think 
this states the ultimate aim of the book more accurately than the 
earlier proposal to substitute ‘‘meta-biology’’ for metaphysics. 
Apparently the author fails to see that ‘‘meta-biology’’ does not 
and cannot stand in between idealism and existentialism or that 
‘*meta-science’’ and existential metaphysics are radically different. 
Metabiology does not begin any more with the concretely existing 
individual, about whom the author is concerned, than does the most 
abstract metaphysics. It is the first-hand experience of the in- 
quirer as a total personality that is required to establish the meta- 
physical tenets advanced by the author. If the book had been in 
clearer focus from the start, a great deal of superfluous material 
could have been omitted and attention could have been concen- 
trated on the more original and exciting theses. As it is, the posi- 
tion adopted by the author is eclectic, representing a not too 
articulate combination of romantic naturalism, dialectical (He- 
gelian) idealism, and religious existentialism. These components 
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are not incompatible, but the proposed synthesis suffers from dif- 
fuseness and indistinctness. 

The ambivalence to which I have referred shows up clearly in 
the chapter on value. Given the authors professed biological 
orientation, one would have expected a more empirical handling of 
the question of value. Instead of relating value to existence so as 
to make values intelligible, he argues for some vague type of value 
essences which serve as the focus for teleological processes. Un- 
fortunately, he never quite succeeds in reconciling the naturalistic 
and idealistic strains in his own thought. He applauds the ex- 
istentialists for their realistic theory of knowledge which rejects 
the subject-object dichotomy. But he fails to appreciate their 
realistic treatment of value. I fail to see how the author can 
reconcile his epistemological and metaphysical realism with his 
valuational essentialism. The main argument of the book under- 
cuts the value theory presented. The difficulty here may stem 
from the author’s fear that nihilism is the inevitable culmination 
of existentialism (‘‘The conclusion of the Existentialist philosophy, 
however, is as depressing and negative as its initiation’’ p. 65). 
Tomlin evidently chose to defend a more traditional form of value 
essentialism at the price of inconsistency. 

Materialism, at least in the form considered by the author, is, 
I should think, a pretty dead horse, which can be left to its proper 
end. Contemporary natural scientists are not so inclined to adopt 
a materialistic metaphysics as the author seems to believe. And it 
is downright mistaken to accuse the logical positivists of embracing 
materialism. Whatever may be their limitations, they are far 
more sophisticated than Tomlin ever acknowledges. Moreover, 
they are far subtler and more persuasive in their handling of value 
problems than the author seems to be aware. 

I am not only surprised but shocked to read that Kant wrote 
the Critique of Pure Reason in five months. ‘‘A Kant in less of a 
hurry (The Critique was written in five months and in its author’s 
sixty-fourth year) might have presented his thought in better 
proportions.’” He may be confusing the Critique with Hegel’s 
Phenomenology. I am afraid it is Tomlin’s scholarship that is too 
hurried and not Kant. Comte was not, as the author states, ‘‘one 
of the great social philosophers of the late nineteenth century.’’ 
He died, I believe, in 1857. And it is Hegel and not Croce who is 
responsible for the famous observation about the hero and his 
valet (p. 213). 


Grorce A. SCHRADER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Trwovoroyia. (Gnosiologia). (0 Kécpos rov Ivebyaros, TouosT). E. P. 
Papanoutsos. Athens, Greece: Ikaros, 1954. 443 p. 


For Professor Papanoutsos, gnosiologia is the most compre- 
hensive inquiry into human knowledge, and epistemology is one 
of its branches. This volume, intended as an inclusive study of the 
total scope of the cognitive fact, falls within the tradition of the 
great analyses of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Dewey, and White- 
head. It is written with unusual erudition and impressive famili- 
arity with the history of ideas. The position expressed, though 
couched in the best of neo-Kantianism, is one which an American 
reader would not hesitate to associate with critical naturalism. 
The bulk of the author’s material is European, but his numerous 
references to and extensive discussions of American thinkers and 
schools merit recognition. As a critical exposition of modern and 
recent European philosophical literature, Papanoutsos’ work ranks 
among the most competent this reviewer has come across. One can 
- only wish that a translation of the entire trilogy may some day 
become available for the English-reading public. 

With his Gnosiologia Papanoutsos concludes his philosophical 
trilogy’; here philosophy becomes an inquiry into inquiry (p. 8). 
What suggests his affinity to critical naturalism is both his con- 
textual analysis of philosophical materials and his decisive emphasis 
on the problems of methodology: ‘‘the methodological problem has 
priority over all physical and metaphysical interpretations of na- 
ture and life’? (p. 8). The history of scientific and philosophic 
method shows that method itself is never completely immune to 
dogmatism, which alone should suffice to convince men why qua 
knowers they cannot afford to exchange critical objectivity for 
practical gains. The author’s procedure is at once critical and 
synthetic, analytic and integrative, and the diverse materials he 
explores are faithfully screened and sifted before their sound ele- 
ments become woven into the fabric of his own perspective of 
philosophy. This strategy of reflection best explains why his own 
terminology appears continuous with the traditions he sought to 
criticize, clarify, and integrate. His conclusions have the fresh- 
ness of an independent mind reaffirming confidence in human 
intelligence and the critical function »* philosophy. Philosophy, 

- conceived as a general or first science, mn order to avoid becoming 
stiflingly limited in negative pursuits, should seek an idea broad enough as 


1‘¢The Cosmos of Intelligence.’’ It seems that our term ‘‘intelligence’’ 
comes closest to what the author means by ‘‘zveiua’’ (Geist, esprit). The 
other previous volumes are Aesthetics: The Problem of Beauty, 1948 (2nd 
ed. 1953), and Ethics: The Problem of Virtue, 1949. Among other works, 
Papanoutsos has published Pragmatism or Humanism, 1924, and Philosophy 
and Paideia, 1958. 
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to integrate within its scope a whole chain of concepts. A given critique 
becomes philosophically fertile when it can replace outmoded ideas and, by 
virtue of its richness, guide scientific investigation and lead to novel, balanced 
and genuinely satisfying crystallizations (p. 212). 


The reviewer then has no alternative but to look for the author’s 
own central idea and apply to it the very criteria just propounded. 
The journey through the book is most rewarding as the reader 
explores and reflects over the thoughtfully organized material in 
its five long chapters: Being and Consciousness, Experience and 
Reason, Common Sense and Science, Nature and History, and 
Philosophy and Religion. The purpose of gnosiologia as an inclusive 
inquiry into the cognitive event is to conduct an exhaustive critique 
of three fundamental aporiai: the ontological, the methodological, 
and the epistemological. The author’s answers to these quests are 
given only after the rival schools and thinkers have been patiently 
scrutinized and their contributions carefully assessed. It is vir- 
tually: impossible to present here even the semblance of a summary 
of the discussion without gross omissions and errors of misrepre- 
sentation. One can only focus attention on some of the major 
themes and state by way of interludes the reactions provoked. 

Unlike many contemporaries, Papanoutsos does not dismiss as 
fruitless the inquiry into Being. A broadly conceived theory of 
knowledge is inextricably concerned with the ontological problem. 
He calls it ‘‘the metaphysical problem in its gnosiological context.’’ 
At all events, knowledge points to both an outcome and an activity ; 
as activity, it is a ‘‘reaching out,’’ a relating of a ‘‘subject’’ to 
something other than itself. In view of this fundamental involve- 
ment, the ontological question becomes: Should the meaning of 
being or existence include both terms of the relation or be restricted 
to either of the two (either through exclusion or reduction)? He 
remarks that ‘‘idealism is the epistemological formulation of Being, 
while Realism is the ontological formulation of Knowledge.”’’ 
When he states that ‘‘philosophy, in order to investigate the realm 
of existence, must depart from the thinking subject which alone 
can cognize its own activity’’ (p. 30) the author displays definite 
sympathies with idealism, despite the fact that he denies that the 
ontological question as stated in the ‘‘exclusive’’ language of 
idealism (or realism) defies satisfactory solutions. True, idealism 
‘ after Descartes made matters difficult for realism, but its utter 
self-consciousness, an advantage over realism, produced a retreat 
rather than a solution. 

Papanoutsos’ analyses are ingenious, to say the least, but one 
would appreciate having a statement of diagnosis of the modern 
malady, if a malady it is. It is still a wonder why modern philoso- 
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phers came to demand an ontology demonstrably derivable from 
epistemology. If this demand is a basic feature of modern philo- 
sophical man, then, is it fair to make it central in interpreting 
other philosophical periods and then call them, as Husserl, for ex- 
ample, has done, insufficiently ‘‘subjective’’? Could this also be 
the reason why the author has surprisingly little commentary on 
the Greeks ? 

His sympathies with idealism do not imply concessions to its 
thesis, for nowhere does he assert that consciousness departs from 
itself as its object. His critical survey of much of the voluminous 
modern philosophical literature makes clear how the bulk of recent 
continental thought is predominantly epistemological, whatever the 
answers to ontology. The antidualism of both recent European 
philosophers, including Papanoutsos, and most American thinkers 
is an interesting trend of community of concern, yet one notes a 
curious difference in their respective philosophical manners: whereas 
the Europeans still work out their problems through the language 
of modern epistemology, the American philosophies of experience 
have grown closer to the idiom of the Greeks. Hence it is under- 
standable why Papanoutsos looks at existence through a general- 
ized theory of knowledge. 

He offers a‘contextual and functional analysis of the meanings 
of ‘‘subject’’ (by which the author means the human subject) and 
‘‘object,’’ and shows how ‘‘reality’’ takes on a plurality of signifi- 
cations. This enables him to explain how the diverse types of 
realism and idealism came to build their outlooks by neglecting 
the pluralistic character of ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘object.’’ He distin- 
guishes between three interrelated yet successive levels of ‘‘sub- 
ject’’: (1) the psycho-physiological, (2) the conscious, and (3) 
that of ‘‘intelligence.’’ At this third level, ‘‘the subject and 
its object become identical ; the object is the essence of the subject 

. as an order of meanings, laws, principles, and systems.’’ He 
makes an able defense of his (tempered idealistic) interpretation 
by appealing to recent developments in theoretical physics (for 
which reality is a ‘‘noumenon’’ becoming a ‘‘phenomenen’’). As 
philosophy of science, this analysis has certain undeniable virtues, 
but, as an interpretation of the conceptual character of the theo- 
retical objects of physics, it is incomplete. Is it possible to explain 
their predictive values apart from minimal existential reference? 
Unlike other idealistic philosophers of science who rushed to make 
a case for religious and moralistic concerns from issues raised by 
recent scientific theory, Papanoutsos is careful not to overstep his 
boundaries. If the weakness of his interpretation lies in his em- 
phasis on the ‘‘theoretical’’ subject as the creator of its integrative 
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ideas, his strength comes from his affirmation that all knowledge 
and truth are exclusively matters of the theoretical inquiry or 
reason. In his view, the problem of existence becomes unanswer- 
able when seen solely as a cognitive quest. 

The broader meaning of ‘‘subject’’ embraces the cognitive func- 
tion as well as the volitional factor. His answer is: ‘‘Volo, ergo 
sum.’’ Volo affords a kind of certainty; we are loci of power, 
objects are centers of resistance, and both the ego and the world 
exist only as they are engaged in constant interaction (in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views of K. Buhler, J. Segond, W. 
Dilthey, and M. Scheler). Since the ontological problem involves 
the whole of human activity, it is of vital importance to extend 
the analysis so as to consider the conduct not only of the scientific 
but also of the ethical, aesthetic, and religious individuals. Just 
as the existence of Reality is a confrontation by the whole man, 
again, it is action (pags), as continuous human adjustment to 
environmental conditions, that necessitates the admission of a 
structural correlation between the rhythms of nature and the canons 
of intelligence. On this account, then, the basic issue is not one 
of demonstrating the factuality of a structured reality but that 
of increasing its grasp in intelligent discourse by means of ade- 
quate methods and ideas. By seeing existence as pluralistic—an 
indirect inference from the plural modes of the cognizing subject— 
and asserting a definite congruence between the principles of intel- 
ligence and the traits of existence, Papanoutsos is clearly in sub- 
stantial agreement with the critical realism of scientific naturalism. 

The methodological aporia refers to ‘‘the means and procedures 
by which the cognitive activity realizes its purpose: truth’’ (p. 
140). Reality as disclosed by the sciences collectively, being at 
once plural and unified, hardly supports the exclusive claims of the 
methodological teachings of either empiricism or rationalism in 
extremis. The first hurdle thought must overcome here is the 
thorny problem of the categories. As ‘‘tropes’’ and ‘‘common 
places’’ of intelligent behavior the categories belong to the pre- 
suppositions of all experience; they are defined as ‘‘the most gen- 
eral types and modes employed by consciousness in perceiving and 
thinking things as objects of the world’’ (p. 149). As functional 
forms of the theoretical subject they belong to the methods. 
Papanoutsos presents a most able treatment of the categories, 
including reference to Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, Ed. von Hart- 
mann, W. Windelband, E. Lask, H. Rickert, and H. Hoffding, 
among others (but no mention of Peirce or Whitehead). His 
results are reminiscent of Dewey’s position (Logic, pp. 12-13), for 
both call the categories ‘‘conditions’’ pervasive of all cognitive 
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activity. No doubt, Papanoutsos’ contribution to this most neg- 
lected—and muddled—area of philosophy is significant. There 
is much to be said for his position in relating the development of 
categorical functions to human biology and social history and also 
of connecting their future with the human organism. 

Yet a host of questions comes to mind here. He clearly gives the 
term ‘‘category’’ the denotative breadth of Aristotle’s adpxn. But 
unlike Aristotle, he pushes his quest, in a Kantian-Platonic fashion, 
to discover their originative source. The notion of ‘‘order’’ is 
said to be the ideal womb of categorical functions (p. 160), since 
‘‘order’’ pervades all categories. There is a twofold discrepancy 
here: (1) if the categories are deducible, their ‘‘fundamental’’ 
nature qua principles is impeached, and (2) if they are ‘‘most 
general,’’ any attempt to see ‘‘sequences’’ remains unconvincing. 
As Plato noted long ago, philosophy at this point reaches its 
greatest difficulties. Perhaps in a future work on this particular 
theme the author might wish to avoid mixing the two strains in 
his analysis, the biopsychological and the phenomenological. It 
could also be that since the (Kantian) deductive part could be 
dismissed without damage to his thesis, he might prefer instead 
to give closer attention to the contextual functions of categories in 
specific areas of inquiry. The methodological problem he solves 
by distinguishing between various levels of knowledge. In each 
case knowledge becomes an outcome of the process of inquiry 
about ‘‘materials’’ to which categorical manipulation has given 
structure or form. On this basis, the criteria of truth directly 
relevant to both the level and the ingredients of knowledge, point 
to two demands: (1) increasing objectivity, and (2) broader 
structural unification. 

With the epistemological aporia Papanoutsos associates the 
functions of organized knowledge and the aims of science. By 
departing from his broader gnosiologia, he views the movement 
of American pragmatism in a perspective that provides not only 
a sharp contrast with continental intellectualism but also a fresh 
way of focusing on its weaknesses. Dewey himself did this as a 
critic of his own tradition, but, curiously enough, the latest works 
of Dewey receive no mention. Papanoutsos insists on the irreduci- 
bility of the scientific enterprise to other concerns. ‘‘Science as 
a whole is a vast hypothesis, a bias and a venture.’’ Our faith 
in it is justified by success, not theoretical proof. The philosophic 
enterprise, basically theoretical, falls within the orbit of science; 
some philosophers conceived it broadly, and used it to extend and 
complete the disclosures of the special sciences with hypotheses 
of their own in a system of systems, but others chose to confine 
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their investigations to the values and functions of the intelligent 
life. The first form the speculative, the second, the critical tradi- 
tion. Clearly Papanoutsos belongs to the second. 

In seeking knowledge of both nature and history, man must 
rely on the methods of intelligent inquiry and apply the same 
criteria. Papanoutsos observes that ‘‘What moves us to write 
history is not merely a theoretical drive as in the case of the pure 
science (though he states explicitly in p. 395 that there is no 
clear-cut division between the theoretical and the practical sciences) 
but a practical and vital interest; for history is man, his works 
and decisions, always an intimate and deep concern.’’ But the 
special interest that motivates historical inquiry does not exempt 
historical knowledge from the generally applicable criteria ‘and 
methods, which thesis places Papanoutsos side by side with recent 
naturalists. The same principle of continuity of inquiry holds 
for philosophy as well, because the fundamentally theoretical char- 
acter of philosophy makes it logically indistinguishable from the 
scientific enterprise; both are about existence, and both submit 
their outcomes to objective and public inspection. Philosophy and 
the sciences are thematically continuous, though different phases 
of intelligent inquiry. All this is sound and encouraging, particu- 
larly in these times when many a philosopher conceives his function 
in terms of narrow interests, be they the analysis of words, the 
syntax of discourses, or some selected issues in the physical sciences. 

Some disagreement seems inevitable when the author says that 
‘*the only guide for the classification of the sciences is the object 
(read: ‘‘subject matter’’) of inquiry (p. 395),’’ particularly when 
this statement is taken together with a distinction between the 
descriptive and the theoretical sciences. The complexity of this 
problem is beyond the purpose of this review. One cannot help 
‘but suspect that Papanoutsos’ admiration for the achievements 
of modern physics has led him to believe that to its subject matter 
and concepts belongs an utmost universality. The conclusion is, 
in view of the criteria he proposes, that theoretical physics is for 
sure the widest scientific inquiry. I feel that he admits implicitly 
what he tries to avoid -explicitly, namely, a hierarchical order 
of inquiry. This is rationalizing the technological ‘‘primacy’’ of 
mathematical physics, an attitude by no means uncommon. It was 
fashionable once to indict Aristotelian science for its theory of 
immutable forms, but it seems that we are equally guilty of this 
type of error when we assert the stability of specifiable subject 
matters, a prejudice now institutionalized in the curriculum poli- 
cies of universities and the consecrated departments. It might 
do us some good to review our Heraclitus and try to formulate a 
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more adequate philosophy of process. The appearance of ‘‘hybrid’”’ 
sciences is in this connection a good omen. 

The reservations expressed pertain to specific issues. The gen- 
eral tenor of this volume is sober, critical, and deeply humanistic. 
Papanoutsos’ emphasis on philosophy as an inquiry into man’s 
cultural attainments, science, art, morality and religion, makes this 
discipline everyman’s prerogative to become philosophical and 
reach a level of detachment from specialized undertakings in order 
to understand one’s profession and personality from the perspec- 
tive of a self-examination of the total man. Philosophy is a cri- 
tique, not the salvation of man. The attainment of truth is neither 
the whole of intelligence nor man’s main realization. Intelligence, 
properly understood, includes ethical conduct, the thirst for 
beauty, and the passion for holiness, each marked with its own 
drama and grandeur. ‘‘In philosophy ... we express not the 
only, but a particular kind of human restlessness and responsi- 
bility’’ (p. 400). His is a pluralistic approach to values as libera- 
tive and integrative expressions of human efforts for completion. 
We may speak of the saint and the wise, the virtuous and the 
artistic man, but he warns us never to forget that these are abstrac- 
tions of man, never his whole personality. This significant orien- 
tation of Papanoutsos’ philosophical outlook demonstrates his 
undeniable place in the living tradition of Greek paideia. The 
-pneuma is classical, the cosmos contemporary. 


JoHN P. ANTON 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Diderot: The Testing Years 1713-1759. ArtHur M. Witson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xii, 417 p. $10.50. 


The author, professor of Biography at Dartmouth, after years 
of living with Diderot, has given us, finally, this most complete 
study in English of the formative and crucial first half of the life 
and works of Le Philosophe. The waiting for its publication, far 
from occasioning any sense of deception on its appearance, only 
adds to this reviewer’s admiration for the patient research and 
solid thinking that have gone into the finished product. 

Mr. Wilson’s stated intention is admirable and eminently right: 
he writes for ‘‘two audiences—the general reader and the spe- 
eialist.”’ For if the last thirty years have seen a rebirth and 
nurture of interest in Diderot scholarship in academic circles, the 
well-read public is still far from knowing either the man or the 
works. Such an intention is always dangerous and all too often 
only half-fulfilled. The present volume has remained true to its 
author’s intent throughout. From this point of view, the historical 
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and cultural situating of the subject matter in terms meaningful 
to both audiences is consistently excellent. 

In the first five chapters, Mr. Wilson gives us as clear a picture 
of the all too obscure early years—childhood in Langres, Bohemian 
years in Paris—as has heretofore been gathered together. He has 
drawn well upon every available source. From chapter 6 (‘‘ Early 
History of the Encyclopédie’’) to 25, he develops clearly the 
unfolding of the many facets of Diderot: encyclopedist, philoso- 
pher, aesthetician, dramatist, and drama theorist, as well as of 
Diderot, husband, friend, and citizen of that eighteenth-century 
hub of Europe—Paris. His organization is wisely chronological ; 
with Diderot, any other alternative could produce only a weaker 
study. 

One hesitates to isolate the high points in Mr. Wilson’s book; 
they are many and consistent. His treatment of the thorny prob- 
lem of personalities, Diderot and Rousseau, is eminently fair; his 
characterizations of that latter philosophe-gone-wrong are, for all 
their fairness, delightful and beautifully chiseled. His continual 
insistence on Diderot’s originality as being based on biological 
interest (as against the mathematical orientation of a D’Alembert) 
is a valid and perceptive leitmotiv. His treatment of D’Alembert’s 
role in the crucial moments of the Encyclopédie in 1759 is non- 
partisan and convincing. Equally clear and convincing is his 
chronologic and ideologic situation of Helvétius during the same 
period. The discussion of the vipers’ tangle revolving about Mme. 
d’Epinay, Rousseau, Diderot, and Grimm (chapter 22) is a model 
of thorough documentation and objective presentation. The notes 
for the volume are as exhaustive of available sources and as perti- 
nent as notes could be and, indeed, in their entirety constitute a 
veritable état présent, of Diderot scholarship for the years studied. 
The reader feels throughout the book Mr. Wilson’s advised yet 
warm devotion to his subject, but he also sees, ever at work, the 
scholar’s objectivity, which keeps the fine balance between admira- 
tion and indiscriminate proselytism. Yet the traces of such schol- 
arly self-discipline almost never detract from the ease of the 
author’s cordial and urbane prose. 

One hesitates to point out a few minor points of disagreement ; 
they are so few. There are rare moments when Mr. Wilson’s 
objectivity seems too restrictive, as, for example, when (p. 59) he 
remarks only that ‘‘there are some critics who feel that the Pensées 
philosophiques is a conversation among an atheist, an orthodox 
Christian and a deist,’’ about a work which is so patently just 
that and which contains so clear an embryo of the later Promenade 
du sceptique. Dialogue and Diderot go hand in hand despite the 
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random organization of this early work. The same excessive objec- 
tivity may be seen in the author’s initial adherence to the trite 
formula for Diderot’s development from theist to deist to atheist 
(p. 59), later limited or obscured by his remarks (p. 101) when 
he distinguishes between non-Christian and atheist and (p. 176) 
when he admits that ‘‘Diderot’s philosophy .. . has a great deal 
of poetic insight and should properly be called godless rather than 
atheistic (to use a distinction frequently employed to discuss one 
aspect of the existentialism of Sartre).’’ Diderot’s early distinc- 
tion of atheists (Pensée philosophique XXII) into true, sceptical 
and ‘‘fellow-traveling’’ has its validity as late as Jacques le fa- 
taliste, and usual modern usage of the word atheist should be 
limited to his first category. Wilson’s statement (p. 148) that 
the French word dme means both ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘mind,’’ although 
more or less true in dictionary terms, seems nonetheless to lack the 
proper degree of relevance to justify his next idea that ‘‘ Perhaps 
the milder and less embittered form that the Enlightenment took 
in the English-speaking world was owing to nothing more [Italics 
mine] than the fact that the English language has a word for 
each.’’ So has the French language when it wants to be exact, 
and Diderot’s use of the word seems many times motivated by the 
playful urge to use a vague and meaningless or over-meaningful 
word for a concept which was more than vague, if not meaningless, 
to him in its usual contemporary acceptance. The same exaggera- 
tion seems involved in Wilson’s statement (p. 56) that ‘‘Ideas, 
especially radical ideas, had an unusually broad and quick cur- 
rency in eighteenth-century France, which is perhaps the principal 
[Italics mine] explanation why a revolution occurred there rather 
than in some other country where misery, poverty, and inequality 
were even greater.’’ The statement has, of course, much validity, 
but it overlooks many other explanations (not all of. an ideological 
nature) and plays down the concomitant fact that, if ideas then 
had quick currency in France, this is because ideas always have 
such currency there and that, if radical ideas particularly had 
currency in the eighteenth century, it was not because there was 
government-encouraged free movement of them and it was because 
many fool-hardy thinkers like Diderot took risks at keeping them 
current. 

There are some minor details. Note 10 on page 234 (about 
volonté générale) might better have found its way into the text 
to clarify this difficult concept in Rousseau and Diderot. Con- 
trary to p. 248, Diderot does mention the Seven Years War (barely) 
in another work; Port-Mahon is mentioned in Jacques le fataliste. 
On page 254, the generalities tend to confuse: ‘‘We tend to be 
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Rousseau-men or Diderot-men just as we tend to be Hamilton-men 
or Jefferson-men, Erasmus-men or Luther-men, Caesar-men or 
Cicero-men,’’ particularly after we have been told (p. 46) that 
what the Encyclopédie stood for ‘‘can be quite accurately described 
to American readers as Hamiltonianism plus the Bill of Rights.’’ 
The Diderot-Danton, Rousseau-Robespierre parallels on the same 
page (p. 254) and in the same spirit tend to overlook Rousseau’s 
earlier influence in the Revolution. In the chapter on Opera, there 
is no mention of the recently published sketch of Diderot for a 
comic opera (‘‘Plan d’un opéra comique’’ in Romanic Review, 
February, 1955; also Europe, March, 1955). The treatment of 
the famous letter to Landois (p. 251) reads more, perhaps, into 
the letter about Diderot’s fatalism-determinism stand than is there ; 
it is later that Diderot makes clear his case for moral freedom. 
The translations are generally quite good, although thow does clash 
for tu, gobe-mouche is not quite fag, and the soul the most upright 
rings Gallic. The English style is inviting almost always: for 
every ‘‘Diderotian kaleidoscope’”’ or ‘‘concubine’’ (a little strong 
even for Diderot’s sometimes cavalier treatment of his wife) or 
“‘attrition of constant innuendoes’’ when what is meant is attrition 
by way of innuendo, there are (to pick quickly at random) the 
treatment of Paris’s first rhinoceros, the timely debunking of 
Diderot as mathematical moron, and the controlled recital of events 
at Mme. d’Epinay’s chateau. 

The total impression of Mr. Wilson’s Diderot is that he has 
given us The Book on the subject in English. Many others besides 
the specialists will one day be extremely grateful to him for that. 
One finishes the volume with but one question in mind: When can 
we look forward to the pleasure and ‘‘substantific marrow’’ of 
Volume II and the years 1759-1784? 


J. Rospert Loy 
HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Association for Symbolic Logic, which is meeting jointly 
with the American Philosophical Association in Atlantic City this 
December, as announced in our last issue, has arranged the follow- 
ing program for Wednesday, December 27, 9-11 a.m. : 

Invited speaker: F. B. Fitch, ‘‘A Logical Analysis of Value 
Concepts.”’ 

20-minute papers: L. Henkin, N. D. Belnap, E. M. Fels, G. Goe, 
A. R. Anderson, R. B. Angell. 


The session will be held in the Garden Room, lounge floor, 
Haddon Hall. 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


The Whitehead Centennial issue (No. 19) is a double number; 
so is the first of the issues containing American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation symposia (No. 21); the price of these double numbers is 
$1.00. The three issues containing APA symposia are on sale as 
a set for $1.50. They contain: 


No. 21 


The Philosophical Relevance of Decision Theory. Patrick SuPPEs. 
Decision Theory and Confirmation. Isaac Lev1. 


The Problem of Existence in Constitutive Phenomenology. ARON 
GURWITCH. 


Questioning the Phenomenologists: QUENTIN LauER, S.J. 
Disobeying the Law. RicHarp A. WASSERSTROM. 


On Civil Disobedience. Huco A. BEepDau. 


No. 22 


Civil Disobedience. Stuart M. Brown, Jr. 


Abstracts of papers to be read at the meetings. 


No. 23 


Enthymemes. ALAN Ross ANDERSON and Nueu D. BEuLNap, JR. 


Modalities and Extended Systems. Henry Hiz. 


Luck, License, & Lingo. JosepH ULLIAN. 
Evidence as Justification. Roprerick M. CuisHoum. 


Program of the meetings. 
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the quick publication of short contributions, prompt reviews, timely 
discussions, notes on new books and other journals, and news of 
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VOLUME LVIII 


No. 19. September 14, 1961. 
Whitehead as I Knew Him. Wriam E. Hocxine. 
Whitehead’s Theory of Becoming. VERE C. CHAPPELL. 
Strains. Lucio CHIARAvIGLio. 
Whitehead’s Explanation of the Past. Wiliam A. CHRISTIAN. 


The Vision of Beauty and the Temporality of Deity in Whitehead’s 
Philosophy. NatTHANIEL LAWRENCE. 


The Algebra of Logic and the Theory of Deduction. Huaurs 
LEBLANC. 


Whitehead and the Problem of Extension. Ivor LECLERC. 


The Place of Mathematics in Whitehead’s Philosophy. Rosert 
PaLTER. 


No. 20. September 28, 1961. 


Mechanism or Teleology in the Creative Process. Caru R. 
HavsMan. 


Professor Stenius on the Tractatus. JUubDITH JARVIS. 


Nos. 21, 22, and 23 


Symposium Papers of the AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Eastern Division, 58th Annual Meeting, abstracts (No. 22), 
and program (No. 23). 


No. 24. November 23, 1961 


The Methodology of Normative Ethics. J. N. Frnpuay. 
The Content and Function of Conscience. BERNARD WAND. 
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